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THE NYMPH OF THE MOUNTAIN. 


BY J. K. PAULDING,. 





Iw a certain corner of the Bay State there once stood, and we 
hope will continue to flourish long and happily, a snug town, 
now promoted to be a city, the name of which is not material 
to our purpose. Here in a great shingle palace, which would 
have been a very comfortable edifice had it only been finished, 
lived a reputable widow, well to doin the world, and the hap- 
py mother of a promising lad, a wonderful clever boy, as might 
In fact Shearjashub (that was his name) was 


be expected. 
He was hardy, abste- 


no bad specimen of the country lad. 
mious, independent, and cute withal; and before he was a 
man grown, made a great bargain once out of a traveling 
merchant, a Scotsman, who chanced that way. Besides this, 
he was a mechanical genius; and, though far from being 
lazy, delighted in the invention of labor-saving machines, 
some of which were odd enough. He peeled all his mother’s 
pumpkins by water, and spun her flax with a wind-mill. | 
Nay, it was reported of him, that he once invented a 
machine for digging graves upon speculation, by which he 
calculated he should certainly have made his fortune, had not 
the people of the village all with one accord taken it into their| 
heads to live for ever. The name of the family was Yankee, 
they having been the first that had intercourse with the| 
Indians, who called them Yankee, because they could not say | 
English. 

The widow Yankee was a right pious, meeting-going| 
woman, who held it to be a great want of faith not to believe 
in every thing; especially every thing out of the way and im-| 
possible. She was a great amateur of demonology and witch-| 
craft. Moreover, she was gifted with a reasonable share of 
curiosity, though it is recorded that once she came very near} 
missing to get at the bottom of a secret. The story ran as 
follows : 

One day as she was sitting at her window, which had a! 
happy aspect for overlooking the affairs of the village, she saw 
a mysterious-looking man, with a stick in his hand, and a 


pipe in his mouth, walking exactly three feet behind a white | 


cow. The same thing happened exactly at the same hour 
in the same manner the next day, and so continued for some 
time. The first week the widow began to think it rather 
odd ; the second she began to think it quite strange ; the third 
it became altogether mysterious; and the fourth the poor 
woman took to her bed, of the disease of the man and the cow. 

Doctor Calomel undertook the cure in a new and original 
manner, to wit, without the use of medicine. He wrought 
upon the mysterious cow-driver to come to the widow’s house, 
and tell her the whole secret of the business. When he came 
into the room the sick woman raised herself up, and in a 
faint voice addressed him as follows : 

“Mysterious man! | conjure thee to tel] me what under 
the sun makes thee always follow that cow about every day 
at the same hour, and at the same distance from her tail ?” 


“Because the cow always goes before me!” replied the 
mysterious man. 

Upon which the widow jumped out of her sick bed, seized 
an old shoe, fired it at the mysterious man’s head, and was 


miraculously cured from that moment 
into great practice thereupon 


Doctor Calomel got 


Shearjashub inherited a considerable share of his mother’s 
inquiring disposition, and was very inquisitive about the affairs 
of other people ; but, to do him justice, he took pretty good care 
to keep his own to himself, like a discreet lad as he was. Hav- 


light was to bask in the sun when he was not out with his 
young master. 
In this way Jashub would pass day after day, in what he 


| called sporting ; that is to say, toiling through tangled woods 
| and rough bog meadows and swamps, that quivered like « 


jelly at every step, and returning home at night hungry as 
well as tired. Report said that he never was known to shoot 
any thing, and thus far his time was spent innocently if not 
improvingly. 

One fast-day, early in the spring of 1776, Jashub went forth 
as usual, with his gun on his shoulder, and little Snap, such 
was the name of the dog, at his heels. The early May had 
put on all her charms ; a thousand little patches of wild vio 
lets were peeping forth with deep blue eyes ; a thousand, yea 
tens of thousands of little buds were expanding into leaves 
apace; and crowds of chirping birds were singing a hymn to 
the jolly laughing spring. Jashub could not find it in his heart 
to fire at them; but if he had, there would have been no 
danger, except of frightening the little warblers, and arrest 
ing their song. 

Beguiled by the beauties of nature and her charming mu 
sic, Jashub almost unconsciously wandered on until he came 


| to the opening of a deep glen in the mountain, which rose 


at some miles distance, west of the village. It was formed by 
the passage of a pure crystal stream, which in the course of 
ages, or perhaps by a single effort, had divided the mountain 
about the space of twenty yards, ten of which were occupied 
by the brook, which silently wound its way along the edge of 
steep and rocky precipices several hundred feet high, that 
formed the barriers of the glen on either side. These tower 

ing perpendicular masses of gray eternity were here and 
there green with the adventurous laurel, which, fastening its 
roots in the crevices, nodded over the mighty steep in fearful 
dizziness. Here and there a little spring gushed forth high 
up among the graybeard rocks, and trickled down their sides 
in silvery brightness. 
appeared, sparkling against the sober masses, and communi 
cating a singularly lustrous character to the scene, which had 
otherwise been all gloomy solitude. 


In other places patches of isinglass 


Jashub gazed awhile in apprehensive wonder, as he stood 
at the entrance of these everlasting gates. Curiosity prompt- 
ed him to enter, and explore the recesses within, while a cer- 
tain vague unwillingness deterred him. At length curiosity, 
or perhaps fate, which had decreed that he should become the 
instrument of her great designs, prevailed against all opposi 
tion, and he entered the gates of this majestic palace of na 
ture. He slowly advanced, sometimes arrested by a certain 


feeling of mysterious awe ; at others driven on by the power | 


which had assumed the direction of his conduct, until he ar- 
rived at the centre of the hallowed solitude. Not a living 
thing breathed around him, except his little dog, and his gun 
trembled in his hand. All was gloom, silence, solitude, deep 
and profound. The brook poured forth no murmurs, the 
birds and insects seemed to have shunned the unsunned re- 
gion, where everlasting twilight reigned; and the scream of 
the hawks, pursuing their way across the deep chasm, was 
hushed as they passed. 

Jashub was arrested by the melancholy grandeur of the 
scene, and his dog looked wistfully in his face, as if he wanted 
to go home. As he stood thus lingering, leaning on his gun, 
a merry strain broke forth upon the terrible silence, and echoed 
through the glen. ‘The sound made him suddenly start, in 
doing which his foot somehow or other caught in the lock of 
his gun, which he had forgot to uncock, as was usual with 
him, and caused it to go off. The explosion rung through 
the recesses of the glen, in a hundred repetitions, which were 


answered by the howlings of the little dog. As the echoes 


ing invented so many labor-saving machines, Jashub, as he gradually subsided, and the smoke cleared away, the music 


was usually called by the neighbors, thought it was great again commenced 


nonsense to work himself; so he set his machines going, and 
took to tl 


village, is no such easy matter 


amusement of killing time, which, in a country 
It required a considerable 
share of ingenuity. 
taking his gun on his shoulder, and sallying forth into the 
fields and woods, followed by a cur, whose genealogy was 
perfectly mysterious. 


belonged ; certain it was, that he was neither “ mongrel, pup- 
py, whelp, nor hound,” but a cur of low degree, whose ce 


Nobody could tell to what family he) answering. 


It was a careless, lively air, such as 
suited the taste of the young man, and he forgot his fears in 
his love of music 

As he stood thus entranced he heard a voice, sweet, yet 


His favorite mode of doing this was animating as the clear sound of the trumpet, exclaim, 


“ Shearjashub! Shearjashub! 

Jashub’s heart bounded into his throat, and prevented his 
He loaded his gun, and stood on the defensive 
In a moment after the same trumpet voice repeated the 


same Words, 


Shearjashub! Shearjashub! 
What d’ye want, you tarne! kritter ? 
man answered, with a degree of courage that afterwards as 


at length the voung 


tonished him 
Listen—and look! 

He listened and looked, but saw nothing, until a little 
flourish of the same sprightly tune directed his attention to 
the spot whence it came 

High on the summit of the highest perpendicular cliff, 
which shone gorgeously with sparkling isinglass, seated un 
der the shade of a tuft of laurels, he beheld a female figure, 
holding a little flageolet, and playing the sprightly air which 
he had just heard. Her height, notwithstanding the distance 
appeared majestic; the flash of her bnght beaming eye illu 
mined the depths of the gloom, and her air seemed that of a 
goddess. She was dressed in simple robes of virgin white, 
and on her head she wore a cap, such as has since been con 
secrated to liberty by my gallant countrymen 

Shearjashub looked, trembled, and was silent. In a few 
minutes, however, his recollection returned 
exclaimed the lady of the rock, “ listen !’ 

But Shearjashub had given leg bail. Both he and his 
faithful squire, little Snap, had left the haunted glen as fast 


“ Shearjashub ! 


as their feet would carry them 

He told the story when he got home, with some little ex 
aggeration. Nobody believed him except the widow, his ho 

nored mother, who had faith to swallow acamel. All the 
rest laughed at him, and the wicked damsels of the village 
were always joking about his mountain sweetheart 

At last he got out of patience, and one day demanded of 
those who were plaguing him what proof they would have 
of the truth of his story. 

“ Why,” said old Deacon Mayhew, “I guess I should be 
|considerably particular satisfied if you would bring us hum 
that same fife you heard the gal play on so finely.” 

“And I,” said another, “will believe the young Squire 
if he'll play the same tune on it he heard yonder in the 
mountain,” 
| Shearjashub was #0 pestered and provoked at last, that he 
determined to put his courage to the proof, and see whether 
it would bear him out in another visit to the chasm in the 


}mountain. He thought he might as well be dead a» have no 
|comfort of his life 

“Til be darned if I don’t go,” said he, and away he went 
with no other company but his little dog. It was on the 
|fourth day of July, 1776, that Shearjashub wrought himself 
up to a second visit 

“Pm just come of age this very day,’ 
show the kritters I'm not made a man for nothing 


’ 


said he, “and [ll 


He certainly felt, as he afterwards confessed, a little skit 
tish on this occasion, and his dog seemed not much to relish 
the excursion. Shearjashub had his gun, but had not the 
heart to fire at any of the birds that flitted about, and seemed 
His mind 
He was a long while get 
ting to the chasm in the mountain 


as if they were not afraid of coming nigh him. 
was upon other matters entirely 
Sometimes he would 
stop to rest, as he said to himself, though he was not in the 
least tired ; sometimes he found himself standing still admir 
ing nothing; and once or twice actually detected his feet 
moving on their way home, instead of towards the mountain. 

On arriving at the vast mates that, as it were, guarded the 
entrance to the glen, he halted to consider the matter. All 
His spirit at first 
sunk under the majesty of nature, but at length became gra 


was silence, repose, gloom, and sublimity. 


dually inspired by the scene before him, with something of a 
kindred dignity He marched forward with a firm step, and 
vigorous heart, rendered the more firm by hearing and see 
ing nothing of the white nymph of the rock, or her sprightly 
music. He hardly knew whether he wished to see her or not, 
thinking if she appeared he might be inspired to run away 
again; and if she did not, the deacon and the girls would 
laugh at him worse than ever 

With these conflicting tho 


centre of the gloomy solitude 


iwhts he arrived at the very 


where he stood a few mo 
ments, expecting to hear the music All was loneliness ; 
repose lay sleeping on his bed of rocks, and silence reigned 
alone in her chosen retreat 


“Is it possible that I was dreaming the other day when I 
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was here, as 
oung man of himself 
tle was answered by the voice of the white girl of the 


mountain, exclaiming, in the same sweet, vet clear anunating 
trumpe 1 tones, 


vearjashub! Shearjashub! 





Liste n 
Jushub’s legs felt some little inclination to run away ; but 


this time he kept his ground, like a brave fellow 


Avain the same sprightly air echoed through the sil 


ence 
| in strains of animating, yet simple care 
ViVaE It) 
He bobbed his head trot 


of the deep rroloune 


Shearjashub began to feel himself inspired 


i side to side to suit the air, and was 
once or tw 
He felt his | 


ew Vigor binnnate 


on the point of cutting a caper 
oso thrill with unwonted 


his ft 


energies, an 
ime as he contemplate {the gloriou 


nid liste 


figure of the mountain nymph ned to her sprightly 
tlageolet 
‘Shearjashub!” cried the nymph, after finishing her strain 


“listen ! 


of music 
Speak I hear.” said the young man 


My Haine 


I have heard my fat! 


is Liberty ; dost thou know 1 
ind grandfather speak ee, and 
new world to seek the 


st Listen to me 


tv they came to the 
We I, lam found at! 
Speak on 


Your country has just ce voted herself forever to me anc 


my glory, Your countrymen bave this day pronounced them 


elves freemen, and they shall be what they have willed 


in spite of fate or fortune. But my blessings are never thrown 


sway on cowards; they are to be gained by toil sullering 
ind death; by courage and 


The 


gies of the oppressor are now directed against your people ; 


hunger, wounds, perseverance 


y Virtue and patriotism wrath and the mighty ener 


hunger assails them ; force overmatches them, and their spirits 
uid she flung him the little 


begin to fail, Take this pipe 


flageolet, which he caught in his hand Canst thou play 
on it? Try.” 


He put it to his lips, and to 


iis surprise produced the 
same animating strain he had heard from the nymph of the 
mountain 


t 
Wherever thou goest with thy pipe 


‘Now go forth among the people and their armies, and in 
spire them tor battle. 
and whenever thou playest that air, | will be with thee and 
thy countrymen. Go, fear not; those who deserve me shall 
always win me. Farewell—we shall mect again So say 
ing she vanished behind the tuft of laurels 

Shearjashub marched straight home with his pipe, and 
somehow or other felt he did not quite know how; he felt as 
at the deacon 


sail the 


if he could eat gunpowder, and snap his fingers 
“What the 


dickens has get in the Kritter?” 
deacon, when he saw him strutting along like 


a captain of 


inilitia 
«| declare Jashub looks like a continental,” exclaimed the 
eirls. 
Just then Shearjashub put his pipe to his mouth, and play 
ed the tune he had learned, as u by magic, from the mour 
‘at Deacon Mayhew for the littl 


tain nymph; whe made 





white meeting-house, whither all the villagers tollowed him 
and preached a sermon, calling on the people to rise and tight 
for liberty, in such stirring strains that forthwith all the men 
young and old, took their muskets and went out in de 
fence of their country, under the command ot Shearjashub 
Wherever he came he played the magic tune on his pipe, and 
the men, like those of his native village, took to their arms 
ind went forth to meet the oppressor, like litthe David against 
Goliath, armed with a sling and a stone 

They joined the army of liberty, which they found dispirit 
ed with defeat, and weak with suffering Vhey 


scarcely dared hope for success to their cause, and a general 


and want 


gloom depressed the hearts of all the true friends of freedom 


In this state the enemy attacked them, and threw them inte 


confusion, When She arjashub came on at the head of his 
troops, playing his Inspiring music with it rit and mat 
Wherever he 


of heroism in every breast 


went the sounds seemed to awaken the spir 
Those who were retreating rol 
lied, and those who stood their ground maintained it mor 


The victory remained with th 


stoutly than ever. sons of 
liberty, and Shearjashub celebrated it with a tune on his 


1 the whole land, and wakened it 





pipe, which echoed throt 
to new triumphs 





After a hard and bloody str in which the pipe of 
Shearjashub animated the very clods of the valley wherever 
he went, the } we of the nymph of the mountain was ful 
till Che countrymen of She ar) shub were free and ince 


pendent Phey were about to repose under the laurels they 


t ed. and to we what they had so dearly w 


these tarnal kritters twit me | was?” asked the | 


| 


pipe, which had so materially assisted in the attainment of 


the blessings of freedom, His way lay through the chasm 
in the mountain, where he first encountered the nymph with 
the cap ind snow-white robe He was anticipating the hap 
iged mother, who had lived through the 


nd the 


piness of seeing his 


long war, principally on the excitement of news 


1,] 


still more near and dear happiness of taking to his bosom the 


Worthy, as fair a maid 
bosom of lusty youth 


centre of the glen wl 


girl of his heart, Miss Pradence 
ever raised a sigh in the 
He had got to the 


from his sweet anticipations by the 


wn he was roused 
” 


well-remembered voice ot 





the nymph of the mountain, who sat on the same inaceessi 
ble rock, under the same tuft of laurel, where he had first seer 
her, with an eagh at her 

Shearjashub!” « i she, In a voice w 1 made tl 
echoes of the rocl mad with eestasv; “Shearjashub! thou 
hast done well md deserved well of thy country The 


! 


thought of that is in self a glorious reward for toil, danger, 


und suflering But thou shelt have one as dear, if not dearer 


than even this. I « where it comes 
Shearjashub looked, and beheld afar off a fiaure ll in 
white comme towards him, at the entrance of the glen It 


pp ached nearer, and it Was a Woman; nearer vet, and it 


was a young woman; still nearer, and Shearjashub rushed 


towards it, and kissed its blushing cheek. It 
his heart, Miss Prudence Worthy 
his is thy other 


nymph, the sight of whom made Miss Prudence a little jeal 


was the 


blessing,” exclaimed the mountain 


us, ‘a richer reward for virtuous and noble exertions than 


i Virtuous woman | know not of. Live free, live virtuous 


ind then thou wilt be happy I shall be with thee an invisi 


ble witness, an invisible meanwhile 


protector; but, in the 
should the spirit of the people ever flag, and their hearts tail 
them in time of peril, go forth among them as thou didst be 
fore, and rouse them with thy pipe and thy music. Farewell 
and be happy !” 

The nymph disappeared, and the litle jealous pang felt by 
Miss Prudence melted away in measureless confidence and} 
love. ‘The tune of the mountain nymph was played over and 

lover again at Shearjashub’s wedding, and ever afterwards 


}became known by the name of YANKEE DOODLE. 





Fr New-York M 
} A SONNET ON SONNETIZING, 
I hate a sonnet with repeated rhyme, 
‘Turned in a harsh and complicated metre 
The music of the fisher’s horn is sweeter, 
Or watchman’s rattle in the deep night-time 
One would have hoped, from the luxurious clime 
Which gave it birth, a pleasanter and neater 
Placing of syllables end words to chime 
Something melodious, and a trifle fleeter 
3ut many people like this stupid style 
And many thousand pens have written in it 
And thus, abusing sonnets all the while 
My own has seribbled one this very minut 
But thought is quite capricious in the spring 
And flies on very strange and rapid wing ui 





THE FINE ARTS. 


REVIEW OF THE OPERA OF CINDERELLA. 
BY AN AMATEUR 
We have 


some professional pen would analyze the singular beauties of 


waited with considerable anxiety 


the new opera of Cinderella, and give it a full and in 


partial critique; and this the rather that we know amon 


your correspondents some who are fully adequate to the task 


"W 


| in point of musical skill as a general critical taste 


is We 


‘ pecially the writer B., whose just remarks besp« ik his su 


pertior knowledge of 





we delightful science of music. Our 


wishes, however, so far have been disappointed, though it 


ctot tiny 


Were ustice to disregard the appropriate but 


short articles In your paper, noticing some portions of the 


us, devolved upon ourse Ives. who hold but 


opera It hus, it see 


an unpotent pen, and that too an amateur one 


of the 


to atte upt 
review opera 


ihe beauties of Rossini’s composition are of that class 


ind follow in such rapid succession, that two or three, or even 
insufficient to 


When to this we add the 


tour representations, are pernut an accurate 


his merits division 


judgment otf 


of the interest in the piece before us, arising from a curiosity 
to learn the de / nd the attractions of the wel 
a ed machinery and brilliant dresses, it will hardly be 


denied that a correct judgment can only be the result of re 


peated ¢xamuinat 


Shearjashub also departed for his native village with his} Rossini, of all dramatic composers, is perhaps the most suc 


hoping that f 





cessful. His productions have deservedly been the admiration 


of both amateurs and professors of every school; and are, in- 


The singular fulnes 


ul d ray id suc 


deed, worthy of being so to all posterity 


and richness of hannony, and the ever-varying 


cession of brilliant passages, while they delight 


the senses, do not fatigue or distract them 


Perhaps in quic 


unpretending beauty, in pathos and coi 


sion, With refinement of harmonic con 
inferior to Mozart; perhaps in melody, given with distinct 


ss d happy comprehension of subject, h 


vith Boteldieu; but he 





S 


and entrance 


7 


sistency of «¢ Xpres 


- > 
bination, Rossini is 


may not couipare 


as much excels the first in vivac ity 


1 


sud splendid general eflect, as he does the other in energy and 
tering ornament Rossini unites in an eminent degres 
Various merits of most modern mosters lie can hardly 

« said to be very for inferior to the terri Weber when he 
chooses (which is but rarely) to excite the gloomy or ferociou 
" ns, as in Otello; and the French mast Auber, whose 
high talents have enriched the musical world with some most 


exquisite productions, is but an humble imitator of the Ros 


Han s ol Indeed the versatility of his genius has lef 
im every school and stvle invaluable specimens of which 
may respectively boast; yet Rossini has his faults. There is 
it tines a superabundanee of ornament, a labored splend 
which encumber, and may be said to hide the plaintive sweet 


ness of some delicious air There is also an affectation « 


eccentricity occasionally obtruding itself which savors t 


strongly of the follies of the German school. 


not intend to notice the general character of our composer 
music, though in reviewing Cinderella, we may perceive a 
The over 
ture to Cinderella contains music of a high, and, in some pas 


His admirable distributior 


well some of his detects as most of his beauties. 


sages, of an original character 


of subject among the wind instruments, forms a most agre« 
able feature in almost all his productions 
replete with it, and is alone sufficient to furnish proof o 
the excellence of our master in that department of instru 
mentation. It would be most manifest injustice not to noticé 
the generally perfect execution of the band. 
satistied that the excellence of Rossin 
The 


breathless silence even of the most unlearned during the per 


exhibitions we are 
suffers nothing in the hands of the Park orchestra 
formance of overtures, and the full applause which follow 
their conclusion, are a sufficient demonstration of their merit 
The 


though pretty, and adapted to the passil 


No surer praise need be expected nor can be obtained 
opening chorus, 


cene, is pue rile ; 


exquisite melody, beginning “ Morning its sweets is fling 


ing Too much pratse cannot be bestowed upon this song 


nt tasteful manner im 


jet flowing strains, and the rich deseriy 


tive beauties of its companhiiuents 


ire of a superior orce 
ind lose nothing by the clear and silvery voice of the singer 


sof the instruments We pass ! 


nor the delightful echo 


! bounding in 
of the 
eurs, which is infinitely superior to Weber's hunting choru 
! 7 he ™ 


very fine melods The 


eces of perhaps less merit, vet vark 





excellencies, merely noticing the chorus Prince’s cha- 


in Der P’reischutz ond 


scene introduces anot! 


class of high spirits and vivacity « 
the two sisters are 


of ¢ 


put in strong contrast with the melanchol\ 


| 
inderella by the musie which they respectively give. O 
this we believe your correspondent B. has spoken in prope 
and just terms in some former numbers, to which we ref 


Whik 


two sisters thre 


on this head we mav be permitted to suggest to tl 


propriety of fewer grimaces ind gestures at t! 4 


precise moment when their persecuted sister is executing he 


fine ballad; for, though their anties are proper when seasor 


| though they make the unskilful laug 


He, vet at that time 


thes nnot but make the judicious grieve 


wv ¢ Some port: 
of the mcerted piece, begin ¢ “ Back from his morn 
hace our noble prince doth ride,” exhibits music of n 





strong fo powers of Mr lacide 

in a most laughable buffo song, whicl 
his execution The fine recitative 
liately following is a His taste 


fine conunent on the school in which | 


was ¢ ite und does high praise to his voeal powers. ©) 
the concluding music of the first act, consisting of two duet- 
one a dialogue, by the by a vile phrase.) a concerted piece 
ind the finale, we know not how to peak with sufficn 
approbation. "Though of seve and varied kinds we can 
liscruninate without disparagu Its respective ¢ xcellencies 


Perhaps the first duet between the Prince and Cinderella w 


war the palm from the others. For rselves we prefer t 
tinal the diversity of style, the distinct vet intricate 1 
ness of the harmony, the veethe of the ladies, the 


But we did 


’ 


Cinderella is 


t 


From repeated 


but the first attraction is that most simple, 


which Mr. Jones 


’ 
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uc ergetic fulness of the chorus, indeed the w hole arrangeme nt | bly adapted to the powers of Mrs. Austin; and we should FRENCH LITERATURE. 
ion is peculiarly expressive of the manner of Rossini, and may//suspect the English arranger, if not the author, of having} = 
in- be considered a masterpiece. The second act has little music) designed the music for her, were we aware that Rossini or cet 
—_ except a quartette of some beauty, and rather libeiious senti-|| Lacy had any acquaintance with our Cinderella ee FRENCH NOTIONS OF THE AMBRICAN NOVELIST 
uc- ment against the fair sex, and a comic duet, wherein the ris) nent knowledge and command of the 7 t ruce Messrs. t It is well known t! \ ‘ 
nee comica superabundantly appears. Nor can we in justice to) possessed by Mis. Austin, is of great effect in her execution productions have drawn f praise tre i ‘ if 
liet Placide forbear noticing his execution, or, we might more! of the thrilling tender passages to be found scattered through)" @ 1 English eriti n they have t wn cou 
res properly say, enactment of his part of the duet The talents the piece We would particularly mention the delivhtful) '™ymen I find in the last receive nu celebrate 
lw of this gentleman, though ceuerally acknowledyed, are notfully) melody with which vou have already ennched your excellent literary and scientilic periodical } mi et 
mn appreciated. His personification of ludicrous passion in aged! miscellany. We need hardly direct the auditor's attention lowing notice of the V4 uW tra tor the 
ire characters 1s, beyond co parison, faithful Of his French) to that fine passage descriptive of the situation in which the benefit of thy of your readeTs Who in ‘! th the 
ity characters the public have ere this formed their opinion ; i poor girl is placed. It is a piece of tine dramatic effect, and journal trom w! it ts taken ! 
und deed the versatility of his talents leaves few branches of the! is calculated very strongly to move the sympathies of the f KR t 
ree drama beyond his range, to prove which we have only to cite audience, The duets beginning “ Whence this soft and It was an vation of La Fontaine vor W 
lly his Antonio, in the Marriage of Figaro. His enactment of pleasing flame,” and “Of the Baron’s lovely daughters old, but still to be . 1 hike a child. Ay ntrot ot 
he the old baron is well worth seeing. While his pompous! abound in singular beauties has been lett ed in the regions of that 
OUs vanity 1s ridiculous and extremely armnusing, there is a vein of Of the music of the third act we have already pretty fully beneht or divert the | t h ter tthe mar 
Ost Imost impotent cruelty running through his disposition, spoken, and we close this article by requesting all he witches of the , i t voods, the spiri 
Lost which makes him contemptible Lacy has reserved the chief, have not seen this gorgeous spectar le. to avail themselves of vhich haunt ined Lowe ‘ if who glide fr 
0S splendor of Rossini tor the last act, in which he opens such the earliest opportunity of witnessing one of the most ple ); heaven to eart Iver moots | ilwmine w 
lett » treasure of music, that the senses are alinost intoxicated | efforts of musical talent, whether of the poser or the heir | nt crow t ! rotu vhom tl 
The duet commencing “ Let thine eves on mine mildly beam- | vocalist, ever presented in this countr ‘ t; u ur “ ! 
ej ing,” is a charming piece, and contaiis strains of surpassing In conclusion, we deem the production of Cinderella the ™* ¢ of tl use the vex ! 
! veauty; but we think nothing can be more voluptuously second era in musical taste in our country ; and we are ¢ i ! ry im short the 
pet splendid, if we may be allowed the expression, than the glee, vineed that the great success attending its representation ts CHprtete escend ! witch of F welling i 
7: variations and chorus, executed in the ball-roo Indeed the owing chiefly te the increasing desire for usical composi ‘ d wer ely ‘ tf 
t mind is exhilarated to such a degree, that one can scarcely | Uons of merit and the destruction of a false and vick their hi t rt . ~~ with phant ' 
did conceive the whole to be an illusion ; and her who charmingly | taste M fire W he ha phantast ce ol 
T administers to the refined senses any other than a seraphi rit But we have w ! enius of the storms, a sy 
as vision. Though extremely diflicult, the variations are given For New-York M hich s t WAVE rects the tenn 
er with an ease, facility, and eflect to the excellence of which || s will ‘ ‘ ! ‘ ving ! lemds a roul to the 
a the plaudits of thousands have borne unequivocal testimony THE FIRST DAY OF SPRING. hip, and ho ef ‘ i ove ysterious Ww ! 
ion and which are above description luxurious. We have wit he tirst spring day! what magic dwells Whose aspect de ‘ ‘ { templati \l 
et nessed this delightful opera nine times, and on each occasion |} . In its pure air, of gladness breathing Cooper has ¢ i upt . the iHless ocenr 
: j Vhich thus around our hearts the cl — ‘ 
i the desire for the repetition of this plece of music could only be OF clden-time is wreathins ‘ ton b me ‘ ntry "1 ’ th tse 
of exceeded by the good-will with which the ; d 1co Vis redolent of hope and vouth ‘ ithe w tle of the t<w to bis ear ‘ 
ru plies, and we have invariably noticed that in the repetition more The freshness of our early days ful y the it bh 
ice fire and brilliancy are ever imparted. It is almost unnecessary rhe buoyancy of soul, ere truth een cradled on the wate t vi 1 tvy the 
ted to descend from the praises of this music to a notice of the re Had darkened fancy s rays , . | lack spot » omens es 
int mainder, consisting of an aria and chorus, finely expressive It is as if our spirits were herzon is to his eve the pre ‘ temp 
he of the feelings of the Prince upon the lisa py urance of (m Po « aleness s days again retur ng the e when set thon 1s t ivi ml it Lrhiperesss 
el derella—an excellent march and a finale, replete with cha And those lite-breathing joys we shure t metlaceable, he was a marin o that he ex rehen 
For which our souls were yearning rage : 
" racteristic beauty. We will conclude, therefore, with a cur A melancholy, strange yet sweet— i It contemplatic nd action, of ener 
rit sory review of the corps operatic A sudden wild awakening vdlene this contest of ian with the elem ’ th the 
In his department, which is evidently that of a basso, Mr Of thoughts long past, our spirits greet has conquered by the force of his intelligence fie excelsin 
Yi Thorne is very respectable. He has acme comic talent. and | With the first day of spring describing the threatening surge with its crest of foam, the 
le, is well adapted to parts which contain music like that of | All own, but none can tell what means deep abyss in the waters, the murmur which an nees tt 
Ti Dandini. His lower tones are full and sonorous, and we are |} _This gush of sweet though mournful feeling coming storm, and all the picturesque lights and shadow 
ig happy to find that he has rectified the mistake into which Nor why with spring’s fresh coming scenes, spreading over this vast and whificent mirror, Many 
1es he at first fell, of attempting that of the tenors * Let him | Pay Gnd 8 oor us stenting ; poetical nunds, among others those of Byron and Madar 
= ie desert heart a garden seems 
1 reform it altogether.” And withered feelings bloom again ; de Stael, have given us the profound and subline emot 
f T. Placide, having no music assigned him, comes not pro And early hopes and vanished dreams Which the sight of the ocean i Hculated to inspire Buty 
e} perly within the subject of this critique. Much having been | Flash o'er the heart and brain one had as yet made us live in complete intimacy with tl 
! said of his enactment of Pedro, we deem it within our pro | And memories vague and undefined, fhe ™ companion = ¢ had shown him to us in his rage 
ied vince to give our trifling assent to its merits, though he rather | ; _ That come and go like summer lightning und his playfulness, ‘The author of the Pilot has not fear 
a= out-herods Herod The true personification of Pedro is'| Phe deep es sof the mind to carry on his story upon this vast theatre rel he bea 
* a difficult matter. He is a quiet young man, with no tricks | semniekenen n light a bright ning |/xpired it with the continu i anatioes af lntaneat 1 sympathy 
ay fo ; spirits have not been Hie is generally fertile, tull of powe t\ repro } 
no far-fetched waggery, no stage art; there is no assumption |} Tenants of this dark earth alone i r ility to reproduce the 
about him until he has been converted into a lord. It is a But some bright world, unstained bv sin great traits of nature in the wild forests of America, upon the 
shy good character, and, not wishing to underrate Mr Placide, || Ere this hath been our own ‘ y the side of torrents, but not in the refinements of the cit 
O we should be pleased to see Mr. Barnes enact the part For there are recollections dim “ tion is not the scene for hu When he undertake 
" Mr. Ritchings performs the character assigned him very Of some blest previous existence ' tartihies ney talent ke 1 fiche 
creditably, and we were pleased to find him in his fort And o'er our hearts their shadows skim a e the works of God reveal their beauties to genius, but 
graceful and easy gesticulation in dim and on um-like distance ; those of men to mere talent, Some é Lis nenest sea vangre 
’ Of Mr. Jones we are always gratified to speak. With re-} ™ ae . re porn RATACIE i frequents the works of the Americar 
he ’ + ! One glimpse of their departing wing Sent. Lone 7 ain “tie 0 alias Maat pee 
, gard to his musical taste and attainments we consider hin | Is all that we can call our own : Te tee 
unrivatled on our boards His person l appearance in the Of these bright visitings ane ~~ nu us creations tu which we 
young Prince is much improved. His clear distinct articu-|| ! ike some glad dream which slumber blest, fen mid which we © to re ' d friend 
lation and pe riect mtonation in unusual merit the melody | a. = hey waung np lpn he oe a : nee every thing that 
wf his voice, and his excellent management of it, give him|! Acces - hath charmed our a. ! tot i the other ad perhay il 
- - i Sut can recall it never I 
‘ tle to the first rank among vocalists ‘ to rer ‘ Ww: point out here 
The two sisters sustain themselves with much spirit in rie ’ oe ” - _ : there few ens tray t I flores i 
} i persons of Mesdames Blake and Vernon, and their dith t mrret wi ‘ } i 
ult music is executed verv creditably Do you know,” said a great philosopher to a pearl diver “ fire t ire { his intel ‘ We keey 
ty Mr Wallack is re pectable ; and the ladies both of the vou know why the pear wa in the oveter - mes » af Me. Coom eae 
pera and the ballet are not without desert. # } i, we Ni nswered the diver, whereupon th . ; . re 
) nust do Mr. Sir pson the justice to sa t} his endeay Is The thi j 
n getting up Cinderella are calculated to sustain his eminent ‘ \ ‘ 1 twer " } , , 
¥ high character as a manager suiperiot to W i there are I = pan une . 
One vot | ‘ * ' 
The chief attraction, however, of the opera ist Ww * — . . 
: the gentle and beautifully artless ¢ erel We aa Oe er o - ; ; ‘ 
‘ t t tt \ 
ruld praise much, but we do not wish to be tl ht rh 4 . 
xlusts; yet, what we shall say must be conceded by all w 
ave heard and seen this splendid drama Che part of Cin Or ed hia { what " 


erella, as well the acting as the singing portion, is admit t i ‘ ’ tongue 











SS 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


CONVERSATION. 

Wuart acharming power is that of conversing with ease 
and intelligence. How much of human happiness depends 
on the exercise of it. How many humble hearths are render- 
ed cheerful—how many fashionable circles are made to sparkle 
with gaiety by the simple interchange of thoughts and feel- 
ings! And what a different effect each person produces in 
respect to this accomplishment ! While one inspires you with 
mirth or animation, another drags your attention reluctantly 
along the dim course of his thoughts, and makes a minute 
seem an hour. Some appear endowed by nature with an in- 
atinetive perception of delicacy and propriety, and steer their 
way carefully through the prejudices, peculiarities, and awk- 
ward circumstances connected with the character or situa- 
tion of their hearers, while others blunder on, regardless of 
every body’s feelings, thrusting themselves into business which 
does not concern them, and electrifying their friends by sudden 
bursts of opinion formed without judgment, and thus ex 
ploded without reference to time or place. This is quite con 
sistent with every virtue of the heart and good quality of the 
understanding. [have a friend of this description, whose 
honesty is such an awkward and obstinate piece of busi- 
ness, that he ruffles the tranquillity of almost every one with 
whom he comes in contact. Fle piques himself not only 
upon never uttering a falsehood, but upon never concealing 
an impression of his own respecting any person or circum- 
stance. He deems every shade of dissimulation equally 
base and contemptible, and is resolved never to yield the pre 
rogative of being perfectly candid. No matter how placid 
the stream of social feeling may be, one acting on such a 
principle is sure to ripple it with some jarring and splashing 
observation, with as little respect to the comfort of those around 
him as was experienced by the worthy gentleman who thus 
addressed his host from the lower end of a crowded table : 

Pray, my dear sir, have the kindness to inform me how 
long is it since your brother was hanged ?” 

Mr. Pelham, on the contrary, is one of those who recoil 
from the thought of giving offence. He is sprightly, well 
informed, and intelligent, with a quick eye, both for the ludi- 
crous and the beautiful; he is a close observer, and immedi 
ately after the occurrence of any interesting incident pictures 
it to you with the freshness of real life. But he can never 
recollect any thing when it is wanted, so that he resembles 
sume of our rich men who have immense treasures locked up 
in chancery, or vested in distant speculations. 

* Well, Pelham, what's the news ?”’ 
the other evening, as he seated himself in the midst of a few 


said some one to him 


friends. 

“The information from Europe,” he answered, “ is very 
important, There's a packet in from London or Liverpool, 
I don't recollect which, and Mr. What's-his-name has been 
killed in Paris. By-the-by, Miss L., coming up Broadway 
just now, I met your friend Mr.—Mr.—Mr.—pshaw ! What's 
the man’s name ? the little black-eyed fellow, you know, with 
a hooked nose, and he desired me to say that he wished you 
to join his family in a party to the theatre.’ 

* When, Mr. Pelham ?" 

* Well now that’s very curious,” said he, “very curious 
indeed—he told me the night particularly, and mentioned that 
he should not be able to see you before the time, and therefore 
desired that you would come down and spend the afternoon 
with his wife and sister, but whether it was to-day or to 
morrow or the next day, | vow | have forgotten. Master 
Burke is to play—they say he acts as well as Kean, and such 
a« dear little rascal too. You know what the poet says: ‘ And 
still—and still the—the—wonder grew,’ ‘That one small 
head—one small head could—could’—confound the thing 
I've no more memory than a fool.” 

Old Henderson, now, is a worthy whose fault is just the 
other way. He has neither sense nor taste, but his memory 
is awful. I have seen him hold a large company enchained, 
not by the fascination of wit and eloquence, but by a down- 
right overbearing determination to monopolize the whole con- 
versation, and without the ingenuity to perceive that instead 
of admiring, one-half of his auditors are laughing at him 
and the other meditating upon the most respectful means 
of escape. I can excuse, and even sympathize with an old 
sailor or soldier who has risked his life a thousand times in 
the dangers of sea and battle, for dwelling with enthusiasm, 
which he naagines must be shared by all, upon those scenes 
and events where the chords of his noblest feelings have been 
struck, but protect me from the sturdy energy of those veteran 
prosers whose zeal and prejadives are all based on vanity and 
conceit, 

















‘My dear friend,” said Henderson to me one day as 1! 
was hurrying home to dinner a few minutes after the time i] 
‘ listen to me one word more. I am old now, and may venture} 
to state that my experience is not small. I have traveled, sir, 
traveled all over the United States and a part of Great 
Britain ; and I kept a note-book, wherein I set down all the 
remarkable events—don’t be in such a hurry, my dear fellow, 
I’m never in a hurry.” 

* Doubtless, doubtless, Mr. Henderson, but just at this 
moment—” 

“Tush, man—you don’t get an opportunity of hearing me 
every day.” 

“ Thank heaven for that,” thought I. 

“In this note-book,” he continued, “I set down, as | said 
before, all the remarkable things I heard and saw with all my 
apposite moral reflections. Thus, sir, I have accumulated a 
mass of the most valuable notes, thoughts, opinions, sketches 
of character, anecdotes, &c. &c. &c. You shall read them, 
my young friend. They will give you more insight into—” 

* With pleasure, sir, but—”’ 

‘Why now there’s your cousin Bob, as fine a fellow, sir, 
as ever trod shoe-leather, he knows my friend Stamford who 
traveled with me half—no, not half—yes—lI think | may say 
half of the way. Stamford married a Miss Dunlap, at Ply- 
Her father was a doctor, as clever a fellow as ever— 
It was 


mouth. 
well—I remember it as well as if it were yesterday. 
on the sixteenth day of April 1799, and the next morning, 
says he to me, says he—” 

But enough of this, lest the reader should grow as tired of 
him as | was. I should almost as cheerfully submit to the 
necessity of listening to another talking friend of mine, who 
has the misfortune to be an author. 
to which he has concentrated all the faculties of his mind, 
have made it impossible for him to give birth to a single idea 
before he has arranged it in a regular sentence, with suitable 
branches and a flowing period. Ask him how he does, and he 
reads you a homily on the state of his system—the causes of 
his diseases, and the method he has laid down for himself to ac- 
complish a cure, with the swelling pomposity of Dr. Johnson. 
He'll quote Greek upon a tea-kettle. When he gives his well- 
known preliminary “hem,” as he clears his throat for an attack, 
[wish | might get the toothache, as an excuse for taking my 
Such a man in a stage-coach, where you are en- 
Heaven 


departure. 
tirely at his merey, is worse than the night-mare. 
preserve me from your professed shiners in conversation. But 
of the colloquists who are calculated to exhaust the pa 
tience, the mystified talker is the most provoking. He 
covers up an idea of the most ordinary signification, or rather 
buries it under a multiplicity of words. If you put an 
interrogation to such an one, he stops, reflects, and then 
commences narrating some anecdote which he intends to 
apply to something which he intends to say. He hovers 
round and round a subject, and just when you trust he is 
coming to the point, strikes off into some unknown region and 
Either 
he has no mind, no opinions, or you see them through the 


leaves you perfectly bewildered as to his meaning. 


medium of his conversational powers as you glance at nature 
through a prism, and behold fragments of trees, walls, rivers, | 
and houses turned upside down in grotesque groupes, and 
colored with strange hues, Set a nervous, clear-headed person 
to transact business with one of this sort, and he will almost | 
go mad 

Some are habitual praisers of every thing around them—| 
others never open their lips but to snarl. These last are 
monsters in society. They prowl around like vicious dogs, 
snapping and biting at whatever comes within their reach. 
Instead of comparing the faults and beauties, the virtues and 
vices of men and things properly together, and forming a con 
clusion as the balance is in their favor or against them, they 
ferret out the worst features, dwell upon them with malicious 
bitterness, and thus overwhelin every thing in indiscrimi- 
nate condemnation. 

In short, while the conversation of all is marked with the 
peculiarities of their respective dispositions and habits of life, 
few have attained that elegant familiarity with the world and 
the human heart which enables them in conversation to please 
all and offend none. Such an accomplishment is productive 
of the most agreeable advantages. 
with a kind of cheerfulness, delightful to the walks of brilliant 
fashion and invaluable as the charm of the domestic circle. 


It surrounds its possessor 


Yet, perhaps, few subjects engage less of the attention of 
They too often ex- 
haust their vivacity in the mental efforts of the closet, and 


scholars and eminent men of all classes. 


pass among their friends mere abstracted, solitary, and some- 
times disagreeable companions, unable to share the simple 
J pleasures of life. D 
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Long habits of writing, | 


Retters from Correspondents. 


| 


1} TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
| 


} The Painters’ Rooms of Boston 

| Boston, April , 1831. 

|| I Have been tempted, by the great beauty of the day, and 
| the fine light for pictures, to take a slight stroll among the 
painters’ rooms. Mr. Harding, I believe, is generally consi- 
| dered our first artist in portraits, as this is the branch of the 
| profession to which he has paid the most particular attention 
| He is a noble looking fellow, very large and muscular, with 
an agreeable and gentlemanly address. Some dozen years 
ago he was residing in Kentucky, and commenced his career 
by painting a tavern sign. He has since visited Scotland and 
| England, and met there with a good deal of attention and 
| success, For some of this I have heard it said he was in- 


| debted to the influence of that prince of successful impos 

tors, John Dunn Hunter, who created such an excitement 
among the lords and ladies of Great Britain, and whose favor 
during the continuance of the mania, would have been a pass 
port to almost any rank of society. 


|| Mr. Harding has a collection of some of the best heads in 


the country. All that are exhibited at his rooms are finished 
with a freedom and correctness quite remarkable. The fea- 
tures have a perfect definiteness, with no hardness of outline. 
and the draperies and dresses are gracefully arranged and 
finely colored. The head of Dr. Channing has been splen- 
didly engraved, and you have probably seen it in your own 
city; that of Mr. Webster has been also engraved for a col- 
lection of his orations and congressional arguments, which 
has been recently published here. Besides heads of these 
distinguished individuals, Mr. H. has lately executed a fine 
portrait of Colone! Hamilton, the author of that most delight 
ful of novels, Cyril Thornton; a likeness of John Randolph, 
which we will venture to pronounce perfect, without even 
having seen the original ; and what are said to be very good 
resemblances of two or three of our presidents. 

Miss Stuart, a daughter of the late celebrated painter, and 
a lady of considerable talent, is attracting attention by her 
To tell the truth, I had not 
formed a very high estimate of her powers, from some early 
specimens that she exhibited two or three years ago at the 
Atheneum ; but her recent productions indicate genius, and 
promise the final establishment of a lasting reputation. It is 


rapid improvement in the art. 


but seldom that we see genius transmitted with a name; and 
it is pleasing to behold a child striving for the laurels which 
were so long and honorably worn by the parent, and which 
cluster so greenly over his grave. 

You have, of course, several of Fisher's beautiful lend 
scapes in New-York ; but some of your rich men had better 
send on and purchase, at a liberal price, a couple recently 
finished, which much surpass any of his previous productions 
They are both very beautiful, and make a striking contrast 
with each other. One represents a wilderness in perfect re 
pose, with the color and position of the clouds, the stillness 
of the most light and delicate foliage, the unruffled smooth- 
ness of the waters, indicating a serene hush and quiet 


over the whole face of nature. There is not air enough 


| breathing to move the thinnest leaf, or to stir a blade of grass 


The other is of an entirely different character, representing 
a freshet; the sky with the variety of strong coloring that 
marks it when we have a brilliant sun, after the clearing 
away of a tempest; the overflowing waters reflecting the 
glow of the heavens; and the whole picture, in its multiplied 
details, alive with action. Mr. Fisher has at his rooms a num 
ber of smaller landscapes, which are exceedingly well done; 
and several portraits: to the latter class of pictures, as a more 
lucrative branch of the art, we are sorry to hear that he in- 
tends to devote himself. 

The exhibition at the Atheneum gallery, which has 
done, and is yet to do, so much for the encouragement of 
the arts, has this year been deferred a month or two later 
than usual. Prizes are offered for the best painting by an 
American, which has never before been exhibited in Boston 
By means of this exhibition in past years the proprietors of 
the Athenwum have been enabled to purchase several beauti 
ful pictures, by foreign and native artists, to ornament their 
noble institution. Among these are two or three landscapes 
by Doughty, and a picture of the Mother and Child, by All- 
ston. The latter is in a very peculiar style, and has been 
much admired. My next letter shall touch upon a subject 
or subjects that you had better remain in ignorance of till the 
tume of receiving it. ‘Till then, farewell P.G 
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TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
Messrs. Eprrors—If you feel inclined to confer a favor 
on an industrious and useful man, you will oblige me by pub- 
lishing this letter. 


Iam a great traveller and connoisseur in pictures—a chris- 


tener, aa it is termed abroad. The various excellencies and 
predominant characters of all theeminent painters, ancient and 
modern, have been my principal study, and have become so 
familiar, that I flatter myself I can distinguish them just as 
well in the dark asin the light, as a great connoisseur tells one 
wine from another with his eyes shut. I can talk about the 


sublimity of Salvator, the grace of Raphael, the coloring of 


Titian, the grouping of Caravaggio, and keeping, and light, 
and shade, and perspective, and all that, asleep or waking, 
in the most approved style, and according to the best models 
extant. 

Any auctioneer having a lot of pictures for sale, or any 
gentleman having a gallery, may have them christened on the 
most reasonable terms and at the shortest notice. Without 
boasting, I may venture to say that I have established the 
reputation of more than one collection, and made the fortunes 
of a number of gentlemen, proprietors of galleries, by my skill 
in christening. 
to me; and I may say with perfect truth, that I have drawn 


hundreds of the pictures of great masters from the depths of 


oblivion. The Academies of Arts would do well to avail them- 

selves of my services, as I understand there are a number of 

pictures in them that want christening sadly. 

humbleservant, Peter Pact Rusens Remeranpt Durster. 
a 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
GeENTLEMEN—I perceive you are meddling of late with 
every body's business and neglecting your own, I dare say, 
like most of your busy-bodies. Perhaps you will do me a 
good turn, as it relates to a business that don’t concern you 
any more than the man in the moon. 

I am at this present moment sitting in melancholy contem 
plation of my tailor’s bill, commencing with Anno Domini 
1827, and ending with that of 1830. I won't tell you how 
much it amounts to for fear the trifle would disgrace me in the 


eyes of my friends. This unreasonable fractional part of a 


man is one of the greatest usurers in the world—in or out of 


Wall-street. He charges all his good customers a thumping 
advance to pay for losses by bad ones—and then he expects 
the latter to pay their bills, as if the honest hum-drum fellows 
who exist upon two coats a year had not paid them already ! 

This I hold to be a crying imposition upon the gentlemen 


who don’t find it convenient to pay for a thing twice over, as 


it were—once out of the pockets of others and once out of 
their own. Perhaps you may think it a great hardship for 
people thus to pay for coats for other people to wear. But 
when you look round and philosophize, as I do sometimes, 
you will see that the very constitution of society is based 
upon this volunteer system of paying the piper. Honest men 
pay the piper for rogues, and full purses for empty ones. If 
a rogue picks my pocket—a supposition, | confess, somewhat 
inapplicable to its present state—I must pay my proportion of 
the costs of prosecution and afterwards help to maintain him in 
jail. If a fellow wastes his money in dissipation and his time in 
idleness, the saving and industrious must be taxed to maintain 
him on the parish; and if a rogue commits a murder, the same 
honest, industrious folks must pay the cost of his hanging— 
the catchpole, the hangman, the public prosecutor, the jury, and 
the judge are all paid by honest men forkeeping rogues in order. 
It is unnecessary, | trust, to resort to any more examples to 
prove that the whole economy of the social state and inten 
tion of the laws, consists in putting a bridle in the mouths of 
honest people merely because others choose to be dishonest, and 
taxing the industrious that the idle may enjoy themselves 
Now I wish my unphilosophical tailor to ponder on these 
matters, and therefore request you will publish this letter, 
that he may see his error and refrain, in future, from pester- 
ing people that don’t choose to settle bills which have been 
charged to others already 
lawyer, whether he cannot be brought up under the statute 
of usury. 
and the liberal professions do nothing without money. 
old admirer, 


1 have a great mind to consult a 


But the truth is, I have no spare cash just now, 
Your 
Danny Doricovrr. 
P.S. I believe I owe you fora year’s subscription—but 
you must get it of the good folks, who, as I said before, seem 
born to pay other people's debts—I wash my hands of the 
business D 


WISE MEN AND WoMEN.—A wise man is said to be one 
who can speak well on all proper occasions; a Wise woman, 
one who can be silent when necessary. 


More than one Raphael owes its existence | 


I am, sir, your | 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Gray & Bowen. New-York. G.& C. & H. Carvill 


ed extensive reputation as reviews. The papers of each are 
contributed by distinguished gentlemen of the day, among 


Tis work and the Quarterly form the most prominent, ||the frequent occurrence of unnecessary expressions 
and indeed nearly the only periodicals here which have attain- |! little wordy flourishes, with which writers amuse themselves 


|| boxers and fencers before they make their pass 


| A communication on the “Character and abuses of the 


' : : 
| Medical Profession” forms the fourth, and comprehends 


'The North American Review. No. Lxxi. April, 1831 Boston |many ingenious reflections ; but, although pervaded by a vein 


lof clear and rational observation, the style is weakened by 


These 


|before they send forth the idea, are like the attitudinizing of 
It is well 


|| whom are statesmen high in place and fame, and the most || enough in the latter, because they desire to perplex, provoke 


eminent writers of the learned professions. Journals so sup- 
ported go abroad as professed samples of American literature, 
and upon them we stake our character as a literary people 
We are not at present prepared to examine exactly how far 
they have satisfied the expectations of the world—what in- 
| fluence they have already exercised upon literature and the 
arts as they exist among us—what successful impostors in 
science or the belles lettres they have unmasked—what 
neglected merit they have rescued from obscurity—nor 
‘what standard of vigorous and correct style they have 
offered for the crowd of juvenile scribblers, destined to be- 
come supporters of their country’s honor when the ripe 
scholars and veteran authors of the present generation shall 
have passed away from the earth. This may afford an inter- 
esting theme for future discussion, but at present we propose 
merely briefly to examine the contents of the single number 


before us 


-| The first article onthe “Origin and progress of the French 


language,” discovers much historical knowledge and patient 
investigation ; but as it is rather abstruse, instead of entering 
into its merits we copy a translation of a choice and delicate 
old French song on the return of spring, written in the 
fifteenth century : 

‘*Now Time throws off his cloak again 

Of ermin’d frost, and cold and rain, 

And clothes him in the embroidery 

Of glittering sun and clear blue sky 

With beast and bird the forest rings 

Each in his jargon cries or sings 

And Time throws off his cloak again 

Of ermin’d frost, and cold and rain 


‘River, and fount, and tinkling brook 
Wear in their dainty livery 
Drops of silver jewelry ; 

In new-made suit they merry look 

And Time throws off his cloak again 
Of ermin’d frost, and cold and rain 


From the next essay, entitled ‘Foreign 
Mexico,” we select the following account of the capital city 
of that republic : 

“ We do not believe there is a capital of equal size in the 
world entitled to more ignominious distinction in point of 
general immorality than the city of Mexico. Public opinion, 
so far from checking, encourages license. Domestic virtue 
in high society is a flower which rarely blooms; gallantry 


is systematized ; every lady of rank has her regular and avow 
ed admirer, and conjugal infidelity finds excuse and provoca 
tion in libertinism and neglect. Of the varied checks im 

posed by Providence upon the degrading passions of our 
nature, the highest in the scale is religion, the next is female 
influence, It was their combination which gave to chivalry 
its poetical, and which gives to true civilization its actual 
grace, Asa chastener of the morbid propensities of humanity 

the love of woman, using the word in its most exalted sense, 
is a moral agent of surpassing power; and as it often exists 
without the other element of our constitution to which we 
have just referred, so it may often without its aid effect the 
most salutary restraint. The lover who invests his mistress, 
if not with the attributes of perfection, at least with the 
charms which approach nearest to them, and who looks to 
the forfeiture of her pure affection as the severest of mistor 
tunes, has a motive to virtue which rarely fails. The husband 
who regards the wife of his bosom not only with love, but 
with pride, has the same impulse in a different, but not less 
persuasive form. Where the level of female influence is low 
| where it is acknowledged only as a minister of sensual appe 
tite, and where the female character is divested of the romantic 
purity which belongs to it, and made like Don Juan's su 

only the object of licentious passion, we 
Domestic 


cessive heroines, 
despair of witnessing moral beauty in any form 
society has been beautifully described by a contemporary 
writer* as ‘the seminary of social affections, the cradle of 
sensibility, where the first elements are acquired of that 
tenderness and humanity which cement mankind together; 
without female ascendency this pure association can have no 
existence, and in its absence we discern one of the darkest 
moral blemishes of the Mexican community 

This is followed by an interesting article upon the public 
economy of the Athenians 
} ®Rev. Robert Hall, of Bristol, England, whose eloquent works have 
recently, and for the first ume, been collected and published at An 
| dover, Massaciusetis 


relations of 


jand mislead. The more prominently the idea can be made 
ito stand, without the drapery of language, the more striking 
and delightful will be its effect upon the reader. In the arti 
|cle in question we stumble every moment upon something 
which keeps us back from the point we are seeking; yet which 
we must climb over before we can arrive at the author's 
“ Now we do not for ourselves 


meaning. As for example 


object’ —“ and in saying this we make no claim to extraordi 
nary liberality’’—“ we believe that there never was"’—“ an at 
tentive observer may remark, however’—“ we may remark 
however’ —“ we wish we might hope to come to a result,” &¢ 

The subject of the Waverley novels is next handled in a 
treatise full of good sense and eloquence ; our room will only 
permit a few extracts : 

“We can remember when the whole reading world shiver 
ed by reason of Mrs. Radcliffe’s fearful niysteries; but a se 
cond reading, like the crowing of a cock, drove all her ghosts 
to their graves, When her gloomy procession had gone by 
thousands of readers were surprised by the day-break, as 
they were devouring the Scottish Chiefs or Thaddeus of 
Warsaw ; but a second reading served only to destroy all the 
This is true even of Miss Edgeworth 
a character which un 


charm of the first 
ina measure; her Lord Oldborough, 
doubtedly made more impression than any other which she 
ever drew, will not bear a second reading; but her substan 
tial merits have secured for her a desirable and lasting fame 
Now, the excellence of Scott appears in the fact, that hi» 
writings not only bear, but require a second reading; without 
it, we cannot realize the wealth of his imagination, nor the 
reach and majesty of his power 

“The reputation of Scott is built upon his works of fancy 
He has labored in other departments of literature with great 
vigor and success. His biographical sketches, particularly 
have been distinguished by their manliness and candor 
though, with the exception of Napoleon, they were written 
without much exertion of his strength. That great work 
has not satisfied the demands of the world, but we presume 
that no living writer could have given equal satisfaction ; and 
the truth is, that the gigantic character he describes is still 
too near us to be painted; we must wait till the lights and 
shadows are blended into their right proportions by the effect 
of distance and time.” 

Mr. Bulwer is mentioned with unjust severity; but proba 
bly provoked by the equally unjust praise which his admirers 
have lavished upon him 

“It is too late in the day to question whether works ot 
read they certainly will be 
Scott has done 


imagination can be safely read ; 
und safe ly by those who do not go to excess 
much to guard against this danger; for with one sweep of his 
pen he has sent to forgetfulness whole armies of novels, 
which used to prey upon the time and feelings of the young 
It is true, that some, like Bulwer's, struggle up, by dint ot 
brazen impudence, into a temporary notoriety, which we shall 
be compelled to blush for in a year or two, as for the Coun 
sellor Phillips passion, which once prevailed in our land ; but 
this cannot be prevented—when a tree throws a thick and 
deep shadow over a landscape, such pestilent weeds are most 
apt to grow beneath it 
There is much force and truth in the subjoined remark: 

One word to readers of the present day. There is a 
power in scenes and narratives, which implies no power in 
the writer; and certain writers, without industry or talent, 
They 
go to lunatic asylums, and note in their tablets the ravings of 
they study the Newgate Calendar, or 


are carrying on an extensive system of Imposttion 


the maniac in chains ; 
write down the confession of some atrocious malefactor ; and 
with these genuine horrors make a deep impression on the 
public mind. But the business is wholly mechanical ; some 
paltry wax work, representing a bloody and ghastly form 
may make the strong man start, and women fait away 
while the pencil of Michael Angelo could not produce an 
effect half so striking; but no one is so absurd as to judge of 
a work of art from the shock which it gives; if equal judg 
ment were shown in respect to novels, the public taste would 
no longer be insulted by works, in which such narratives as 
any veteran knave can furnish, are paraded as splendid spe 
cimensa of invention and deacrytive power.” 
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We close our observations on this article with the following 
“There have been objections made to this work ( Heart! 
of Mid Lothian) and one ts 
highly important if true lt is, that the moral effect is not) 


} 
© OUFr papers say of the news, 


good; the villain who caused all the misery of the story, anc 


his unfortunate victim, are transferred to a station in whieh 


they enjoy whatever wealth, rank, and fashion can give 


This is not the fact; they are not represented as enjoying 
any thing, but as leading a life made wretched by urutual 
' 


their rank ts but the 
ifficiently 


reproach and self-upbraiding while 


gilding of their woe ;’ and the author makes it 


it without health at heart But) 
\, 


evident that none can enjoy 


it would have been easy to alter all this. By a single das 


of his pen, the author could have brought them to justice ; | ut) 
he knew better, and has acted upon the principle that a writer 
o1ves the right spect fo vic when he rv presents i is destroy 
ing the peace beyond the power of riches and honors to repair 
it; and the right reward to virtue when he secures for it the 
universal applause of men | 
“At some future time we may resume the subject, and iff 


we do nothing more, may save some readers the trouble of 


] 
| 
picking out the information which Scott has given with] 
respect to the materials which have sugyested his scenes and 
characters.” 

This last idea, of saving us the trouble of pu king out the| 
information which Scott has given, is calculated to raise a 
smile, Perhaps the ingenious writer might condense all the 
stories of the ¢reat enchanter within the pages of the North| 
American, and save us the trouble of reading any of the i} 
Waverley novels. | 

British and American shipping,” “ The art of preserving || 
Imprisonment || 


United States” are full of| 


* Memoirs of Oberlia Cieology,” 
Bank of the 
valuable information The latter asserts the necessity of re-| 


The article entitled 


beauty,” 


for debt,” and the 


newing the charter of thet imstitution 
the “ Water Witch, 


bearing that name, ts ; 


| 

| 

instead of bemg a review of the nove 1 
! 


n analysis of Mr. Cooper's talents and 


acquirements as an author, Le allows this writer to possess 


the power of deseription ina very high degree | 


‘ And,” continues the reviewer, “it is most strikingly dis i 
played in one department, in which no one can accuse himof} 
imitation; in which nobody has preceded him, or has yet} 
attempted to become his rival. Whatever opinions may be 
entertained of his success in other respects, all will agree, that 
his boldest and most triumphant march is on the mountain 
wave, He treads the deck with the same conscious pride 
with which the Highland outlaw stood upon his native heath 
The ever-changing aspects of ocean, winds, and sky—the | 
wild excitement and hurry of the combat—the terrors of the || 


storm—the still deeper terrors of the desperate passage through | 


the narrow channel, which despair only would attempt, and 
nothing but perfect skill could accomplish—all that a sailor 
sees, dares, and suflers, are as familiar to him as the scenery 
of the haunts of childhood is to us.” | 

“ We cannot, however, award him the same measure of 
praise for his skill in the delineation of character Poverty 


of invention is not his ordinary failing; but he seems to be 


afflicted with a want of knowledge of human nature, which 


prevents him from giving a proper degree of distinctness and 


individuality, and, above all, variety to the persons of the 


drama. They seem to have been selected on the same en 


lightened principle which guided Falstatl! in filling the rank: 


of his gallant company ; ‘mortal men—mortal men; thev’!! 


fill a pit as well as better.’ tn his creations of the softer sex | 
Mr. Cooper appears determined that they shall not be ¢ Xposed 


to the imputation of bringing a si , by dint of vain and 





unprotitable attractions ; and they are accordingly so painted 
as to leave the delinquent without ipology who sutlers them 
to beguile him, When he wishes them to assume the air of 

unusual! liveliness and grace, he artfully invests them with | 
the habiliments of the other sex. The most striking chara: 

ter which he has yet drawn, with the exception perhaps, of 
the Spy, is carried in successive novels through the various 
stages of manhood, decline, and absolute decre pitude, until 
the reader is prepared to receive with composure the intelli 
sence of his dissolution Phis may be well enough; but 
there is not the same justifiable cause for introducing us anew 
to Betty Flanagan, notwithstanding the une xpected chang 


in her coudition, or for causing Sergeant Hollister to daw1 


upon the reader a second time, in the full-blown « ries of 
militia captain Llis blacks, also, mov be very me riterior 
personages in their way ; but it wearies the spirit to see a 


fetachment of thei grinning upon us at every turn, like th 
pyramid of shining faces that watched the dance throuch 


vindow in the legend of Sleepy Hollow. This is a sort 


mone] vhir ‘ 


to pall wpon the sense 


we are not unfrequently tempted to wish that the author 
were more inclined to muitate the philanthropic views of the 
Colonization society, and to export them, at least, from the 
dominions of romance.” 

It is understood that a formidable rival to both the Quarter 
ly and the North American is about to enter the field. ‘The 
Southern Review, it is said, will soon re-appear, aided by the 
It would be 


most distinguished talent of the south. super- 


uous to add how important are journals of this deseription 











in eliciting talent and giving a tone to our national literature 
For the New-York M 
GROWING STUPID. 
J fear that | am growing dull, 
And losing ali iy fire ; 
All relish for the beautiful, 
i] passion for the lyre 
Melody fiom a running stream 
And beauty on a brow— 
The whole is a forgotten dream 
And cant wake me now 
L look with quite a kind an eve 
On ciphers os on songs 
On curling locks as listlessly 


As on the curling tongs 


There is no glory in the sky 
‘To make my bosom beat 

I never mind a glossy eye, 
Nor symunetr Wt feet; 


The waving of en ostrich plume 





Is OTrece te t w now 

And the flower that nods in pride of bloom 
Above a heughts row 

My chaiber-iar keeps indeed 


Its old accustoried place, 

But | have very little need 
To see my altered face. 

I used to love the sparkling wine 
And dete on lobster sallads 

I thought Italien airs divine, 
And quoted Spanish ballads ; 

l used to walk the sunny street, 
And sometimes used to waltz 
My heart was always full of heat 

My pocket full of salts, 
3ut, ah! those happy days are gone 
Those hours of bliss are faded, 
And the sullen times that hurry on 
How darkly they are shaded! 


I may not speak of poetry, 
I may not think of beauty, 
The fount of song is dry tor me 
And rough the way of duty 
Farewell the pleasant and the fair 
The idle and the gay 
My taee must wear the gloom of care 
“or many a weary dav $ 
And, Mary, till I feel again, 
That thought and heart are free, 
My lyre shall hush the careless strain 
It breathed to love and thee e 








ORIGINAL SKETCHE 
NATIONAL LOVE OF LEARNING. 

Wen | was about twelve years old I suffered one of the 
vreatest afflictions which could befall me, in the death of my 
father. {will not expatiate upon the feelings with which | 
took my last gaze upon his face, and afterwards beheld him 
covered up in the earth forever from my sight, nor the awful 


waney Which he left for a long period in my bosom. Few 


vive dwelt many years in this world without having sustain 


ed the | 


magime what It 


sof some 


one whom they loved, and they will easily 


ve not the power to deseribe : and to those 


vho are yet ignorant of the dreary and prostrating anguish 


with which a son bends over the grave of a father, [can only 


sav there is no art in langucve to make them conceive it. Long 


may it be before they become too deeply acquainted with 1 


from the fearful lesson of experience My surviving parent 
lid net permit her ef to interfere with her duties to me ! 





places t an excellent hool, where pe rhaps 


the melancholy arising trom my misfortune checked the 
nerrunent of bovhood. and pre} ired my mu 
tor study d reflection \ few vears ppheavien fitted 


where, if | did not distinguish nvself 


oenter a college 
nv marked talent, or extraordinary attainments, | certainly 
" ! reputation for intelligence, industry, and kindness ot 
lispe When | quitted the quiet scenes where, wit! 
lrawn trom t rupting influences and narrow interests 
f the world, the calm ft mv mind was undisturbed 
isappointment, [hope © regret with which | prepared to 
’ fe witht \ } lithe 1u 





lof business, was not confined to myself. ‘Che slender fortune 
of my father was now nearly exhausted, and | looked 
around in order to select the best means of obtaining an 
honest livelihood. My attention was, of course, first direct 
ed towards the learned professions but, after a brief observa- 
tion of the advantages which they would afford, I concluded 
that my circumstances would not permit me to embark in 
either. They are generally overstocked with candidates 
conmmencing with auspices much more favorable than any | 
could expect. Youths from wealthy and influential families, 
ind many gifted with talents and superior education, would 
easily eclipse the unaided efforts of an humble and friendless 
individual, who made not the most distant pretensions to 
genius, who could neither write poetry nor recite an oration 
with any degree of grace, and who, withal, stood in need of 
in Lininediate Income to answer the ordinary exigencies of life 
Had | been entirely alone, | might possibly have undertaken 
the herculean labors requisite to the success of an unfriended 


land poor student. I should have hoped to make up by unremit 

ting assiduity and rigid economy for the want of other advan 
ftages. But my mother was now declining in years, and des 
| titute, after having expended much in the course of my edu 
}eation. | was therefore totally at a loss whether to embark 
for Canton ona salary, to set up a store, or to apply for a 
situation as clerk in some of the departments at Washington 
! The latter ple ised my fancy most, and | departed for that 


city, perfori.ing as much of the journey on foot as was 


possible A letter from the president of the college in which 
| had been educated, introduced me to several of the great 
They 


treated me with excessive politeness, and a celebrated politi 


ei: who there presided over the affairs of the nation. 


cian promised that | should have the first vacancy of any 
kind which ensued. One spoke of sending me to the Medi 
li terranean, as secretary to the ¢ iptain of one of our national 
hips—another declared that | should go as bearer of des 
patches to the court of Denmark—and a third assured me of 
his influence for the place of private secretary to the governor 
{of one of the territories. At first | was quite dazzled with 
these agreeable prospects, and began to think myself a lucky 
fellow, who would one of these days look back upon my present 
necessities as the difficulties incidental to all young men. 
Hee olim 


trudged to my cheap and cheerless apartment one rainy day 


| 
} 
' 
} 
neminisse juvabdit,” said 1 to myself, as | 
to write ny poor mother an account of my success. 

For several weeks I lived upon hope and promises, till the 
patience of my patrons began evidently to tire of my impor 
tunities. Atter having waited one day for two hours in the 

ante-chamber of a famous individual, while members of con 
gress, officers of the navy, and others were immediately ad- 
mitted to his presence, | began to suspect | was wasting my 

time, especially when the door-keeper at length announced to 
me that it was two o'clock, and that Mr. L. never saw any 
one after two 

I went towards home, and stepped into a hotel to read the 
papers, Where | overheard one gentleman remark to another 
that the president had said he was pestered to death with 

hungry office-hunters.” “ Indeed,’ added he, ““ Washing 
ton Is swarming with them. Every idle fellow thinks he may 
come here, take a lucrative place, and make his fortune. The 


impudence and ignorance of these vagabonds are dreadful 





My cheek burned, my conduct flashed upon me in a new 
light, and the next morning at daybreak, with my little valisse 
in my hand, I started on foot, and with a heavy heart, for 
Baltimore, en mv way home 

When I arrived in my native city, and recounted my fail 
ure in very angry terms to my mother, I expected to find he: 
as surprised and | rovoked as myself. But age, less sanguine 
than youth, is also less subject to disappointment 


Your enterprise, my son,”’ she said, “ has terminated a 





L expected. ‘The promises of the great to the needy are meant 


only for civility, their assistance is reserved for the rich and 


wwerful. We must learn to live by our own labor, and 

during your absence | have received an offer for you, which 

though less brilliant than an embassy to Denmark, will 
the and teed us honestly and respectably Mr. B. ant 


nt of a village in one of the a joing states, is destrot 


t establishing a school. He i 


neither a politician nor 
ldren, whom he 


wealthy van, but he is the father of four chi 
} 


yy the advantages of a decent education. Hh 


wishes to « 


will induce him to aid us in the enterprise, and up 


ndslup so supported w iy calculate with confidence. | 
n have no < t swe will set about it nnedtate 
Admuring the perior Wisdom of my mother, I instant 
son nd we set out the n t day to make the necessar 
rrangements. We found the place inhaluted by maz ul 
orer sort, all wonderfully pressed with the 
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vast importance of education, the blessings of which they see 
so frequently described in the public prints. They called 

meeting of the principal men of the village, where | was cle 

lighted with their eager enthusiasm in the cause of learning 
which, although expressed in the plain language of peop! 
themselves uneducated, discovered a great conviction of the 
necessity of affording better advantages to their children than 
they themselves had obtained. We were promised sixty 
scholars, which would ensure to us about eight hundred dol 
lars a year. [ was not at all displeased with the turn my af 
fairs had taken 


for my new vocation 


My previous pursuits had calculated ni 
und I was willing that what | had al 


eady learned should be more firmly marked in my mind 





too, inthe vil 








ttempting to teach it to others ‘ 
le seemed so confident of the beneficial results which would 
attend the establishment of an academy among them, they all 


promised so much, and took suc h an pparent wterest in mv 


cess, that | blessed my stars for havi couducted me t 
ich a profitable and agreeable business 
jound my prospects nearly as deceitful as the promises to 
send me to Denmark and the Mediterranean. Upon hearing 


their children to learn 





that my patrons wishe 
und French, in addition to the usual elementary branches « 
lucation, | bespoke a large number of books, at six mx 
wr lady to instruct the 


redit, and wed a yo 





the expiration of three months, we were visited by one « 





fashionable ladies of the village, who came in clothed in 


rustling silk and nodding feathers 


said she to my mother, “T have come t 


rogress at all in music 


* Pray, ma'am, 
say that my Susan don’t make no } 
and therefore 1 wish that business stopped just as quick as 
you phe ase.”’ 

* Your little girl,” said my mother, “has been learning but 
a short time, and has done pretty well for her; but, my dear 
madam, in the first place she has no sort of taste that way ; and 
in the next, she has no piano at home on which to practise 

“Tut, ma’am ; taste, indeed ; let me tell you that’s all non- 
sense, she ought to know to play by this time very well; and 
is for a piano, I did not mean to get her none till she knew 
how. I don’t want to be paying money for nothing. She 
needn’t learn music any more.’ 

As she went out, neighbor Myers came in 

‘ How dye do, sir?’ said he to me My Bob tells me 
you've put hin back in geography.” 

. l have, sir.”’ 

* Well, let me tell you, sir, he’s been through geography 





eight times at a former school 
Sut, sir, he knows nothing about it, notwithstanding 
“ Then he'll never know nothing about it 


please, he need’nt learn any mor 


ind so ii you 


Another told me that astronomy was all stuff, and wanted 
is son to learn nothing but what was useful; and a fourth 


declared his son had got out of the notion of Frene! 


mad that 
twas no use for hin to study any more of it; and as { 
grammar, he himself had never studied it, yet he was as hay 


pv as most people ; sotnerc Was no use tn grammar either 
Thirteeen young ladies gave in their names for drawing, but 


for paying any thing extra for su 


*hathmsy and unnecessar 


accomplishment, that was out of the question. In short, 1 


scholars got ured of every brane! 


1 ina few months, and pre 
cured yt rmission from their parents to ove up me irly ever 
thing but reading and writing. My profits were, therefore 
nuch less than | anticipated; and when | came to a setth 
vent, | found there 


ling the money as there was in earning it. | was, ther 


would be as much difliculty in colle: 





wre, discouraged ; broke up my academy, lost the price of 


wks, and the salary of the assistant, and am so discu 
vith the business, that it will go hard with ine before tw 


sent to adopt it again 








As | have heard that the Mirror tin sw yt 
wintry, farand wide, | make this complaint to it 
ype of inducing perents to submit the dir 1 of 
hildren’s education to those under whose « 
een placed, and if they are really | ire ! learn 
which they prete ri to be, they rT i 
nselves with liberality towards those w essiti 
edriven them to become teachers Phe mann inwh 
ty have proceeded ni case will trighten vay trom t 
tation hereafter, all but the most desperate and the meanest 
ssibly obtain trust elsewhere. | 
1 2 man of the wor princi ae) 
sero becomin ur sul r;a I 
ui improve t« s pupils will 
rene e injudict interterence of the 
irents, | have heard enough of him to make n trel hor 


poor cluldren who ire to be aban me lo DIS i W 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


General Washington We present to our readers th 


followin mecdote relating to Generali Washington, with a 


es of the Mirror Wha 


corroborates Mr. Cooper's statement in the eves of the rm 


desire to preserve it in the 


aiming few yu ted with the thoes and ev of th 
revolutionary war, is thet the haza u ituation [ 
army near Prandy win ind the inces nt duties 1 prose 
on the « mi er in chief, could acarcely have per t 
i ser i t e ent to recor tre the fix 
thereby ex e a lite on whi he lvatlo i the « ' 
tice} i ' story ts therefore at 
‘ yectur t¢ t rive l t t tt Tee 1y tl 
was (or ri iw Was | at the { Brar 
! e eight i Sept i777, i t proba 
rre { ' | vet . in té 
’ how ryivir t 
of i t Ive niate the re 
nt Pulaski was a n { birth, w wit 
few ‘ } ‘ ! mg > i ir is ¢ i 


‘ ki an ; . ca ' 
\ “n : . : , _ 
i t ink of r ! ‘ 
wel fin the abort: " mer unt a : 
( eral Lincoln, on Savanna nm the r t the 
lwtober, 1779, while attempting to charge the enemy at 
e head of two hundred horsemen, un full gallo; Congres 
resulved that a monument should be erected to his mx 


Captain De Lancey, although in the opposite ranks, w 


Meer 


ave, resolute, intelligent office and allied to one of the mst 


respectable and wealthy tanulies of the then province of New 
Y ork 

The letter, from which the following is an extract, wa 
under date of twenty-cght of January 


1 Turf R ister am 


dressed from Paris 
to Mr. Skinner, editor of the America 


Sporting Magazine 


“ While troubling you with this letter, 1 will take an op 
portunity of correcting an error, which has been very gene 
lv circulated, and is even to be found in several historical 
works, as well as In numberk Lrazines 
who have tallen into the mistake to which I allu Bigland 
in his *‘ View of the World 


uld appear that at Brandywine the life of Washingt 


relates an anecas vy Wht i 


is at the mercy of the celebrated British rifleman 
. €TGUson, Who Was too generous to prolil Oy His advaitage 


Vir. J. P. De Lancey, 


tuther of Mrs. ¢ oper 


» well-known American family, was regularly educated tor 


the British army, in which he received a « lon at 
ghteen In 1774 h Was quartered a iil phia with a 
part of his corps, the eig enth of the royal ins! Wa 
ington was then a delegate in congress ; and, un enee 
t his having dined with the mess of the exzhteent id o 
the intercourse Which naturally eXisted between penmthenmer 
of the diflerent provinces, through their tam counection 
ind acquaintances, Mr. De Lancey had a perfect know y 
of his person. When the army of Howe was prepar 
nbark tor the Che Suh pM ake acorps of rile env I la 


y drafting pi ked men from the diflerent regiments, and was 


placed under the command ot Major Ferguson, who had in 








vented several improve vents in the rit and who had aequi 
great skillin the use of that weapon Ct this corps, Nir 
ive wey Wa appointed the nt iin command bruni 
the mmanecuvres W tl ttle of B wi 
i I nen were nishing m Vance , 
e British columne Crosse € open 
hi Ferguson Was ) eu inthe ar ul Lith 
in t salts of a thick w ! W 1 iu 
] ipod in arran wa g TT] 
t ker \ ported that an American of 
d only by a mounted orderly, | ridden 
‘ jr ground, a v them withi porn nk ruth 
SN ree t in ArASMCen stepped lorwar land 
¢ to bring him down herguson pere ip ly refused 
vent to the skir ft the wood, ar ‘ 
‘ t Amer 1 with a r wil 
i i gis 1 hh ’ u It 
% his cme irew ! = 4 
( ! ak t 
\ sergea Ww offered to hit i 
Dut Ferg iwitl if 
that was Washington reconnoiteri that he 
trument of placing the life of so great a 
' » untalr means tr hor i 


rode slowly away When th 
te hia, Mr. De Lan ,) 
vt toe corps and b erectus 
where he Was Kulle« t Aim 
. \la Ferguson , 
he | I spared wa W 
‘ t) 
the other ’ Mir. Del 
ing \ = ‘ ? \ 
at tu wa t 
e Lancey relate the ‘ 
tw ‘ 
1 Was the ¢ ti 
i hin ' 
he spare } tof M 
‘ 5 { ‘ 
se the i 
f Wa it t 
tet ¥ 
| reat ‘ 


i“ lo & tnapority, in an 
ter, went to the sout! 
lo the last mo 


r whose lite 


> 


m this intere 


‘ “, t ‘) vot 1 the magistrat 
wit lithe b t vear t ‘ W lose 
rT i neati ta \ t mal ! 
that the bow was her », and ded for the purpos 
havi hi bound to tt yn nt looking un 
he was ark \ T he nstrate inquired wh 
‘ tt busin Lhe | i ‘ ney sweep! | 
would be Linposst le to deser the wement produced 
wer In reply t m imquiries from the bench, t 
dy stated, that so strong was the determination of her chi 
to become a sweep that all her efforts to prevent it were 4 
ili She had kept him confined for vy days together 
ut the moment fe t his | v he set off and joule 1 the 
ver und constant! rei that he would run away fror 
ivthing else for the pl re y up chimneys l 
hairman next questioned the the te ¥ hirmesell, who « 
firined all that his mother | | declared that not! 
in the world delighted him so uch i "ut to the chi 
ney to] nd erying sweep, § | l wristrat e 
i vy so deternuned, conser tetl 1 





of t trumpet, tak nual benefit concert in that eit 
m thursday next, the tourte th nt dl presents a i 
of great attract Among the vocalist waged are Mr 
\ Nias e Brn S 1) wn ’ 
the inet: tal performer iss Sterli 1 Mr. Cadd 
‘I i iw t ! eulbate ret it Nev \ * 
! ippea nt 1 ‘ on l i the i wteent! 
\ G tr} urnal has lately been much ¢ 
ed mil anny 1 type and appeerance i] ‘ 
ve s tiave ¢ pst t ‘ moti firat numiw 
rthe wl ‘ ! ti has beer nducted i 
escent edit | n able paper 
United S 


veil rats the princi 
he ye. of city a 
‘ t me of the | 
t The work will 
end it neral uj 
i ire usetul tothe ' 
t to ren travelling in 
“ mn at ne 
" wl ot 
! lal t t 
ed I in, | 
in 
‘ ‘ be 
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SPIRIT OF MUSIC! 


AS SUNG BY MR. BRAHAM, AT DRURY-LANE THEATRE-——-MUSIC AND POETRY BY MISS SMITH. 


| The following poetry and music are well worthy of attention. ‘There is a subject in Mozart’s ‘ Ul flauto magico” somewhat resembling a passage in the symphony of this song; but it 
would be hypercriticism to admit such an objection in this age of plagiarism ; especially when Rossini himself is “ tanquam suspectus” in more instances than one. The air in question 
B. 


is light and melodious, the accompaniment and modulation happily imagined, and we have the pleasure of first publishing it in this country. ] 












Spi-rit! come to me now ' The leaves are trem-bling 


=H 


——@-@O; 


Spi-rit! 
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night in - gale, thy fav’ - rite child, 

















cee eet ars Ser 


- tern breeze Shakes clouds of blos-soms from the trees! The 


on the bough, And the sweet breath of the wes 


ts 

















































































































































































R >, 44 a 
To 0 a9: _ a 
3 — a -_—_ 
be aoe: * + i Sacnaantsied —*_- —— Lsuaneaeds 
pete sS 
Fills the air with her warb-lings wild: Now ts the ge-nial line for thee, ®pi-rit of ll sic' come tw me! 
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Second Versa. 
Deus en “te iam ees. a : 
b ree ee geo ere oa? fee zee er a a 
a ~ Sac So = 2 
Spi -rit of Me-lo- dy! Spi-rit di- vine pr know ao know-est,my soul is thine! Gn 4 me a voice whose thrill - ing tone, Whose eweet-ness, nay be all thine own! 
—— > = Ad 1Ab Sym. 
_-_—__ <==, eo —_“—=: - ~—-— +?) -—— ste? _-@° _ +—— —— 
a 2 a ar? — a. , Pte log e oe et 
ae Ko Sl Epes 2 Se a ee © e. i ae oe ee ~— a os 
Hearts that have ne-ver been toach'd be-fore! Thou that ome li’st in the a my Spi-rit of Mu-sic! hear my pray'r' 





me to touch, by its se - cret lore, 


o 


is 


SG 


pescaesacit- on NI a. —.. — 
ra Saag ene fae SS wilt **% awa nhisttetds eh Sse ot 
semen te et te eet = Se oe ae pt 








— ni mea — 
Beau-ti- ful Spi-rit' call thee a-gain' Oh! let not thy captive plead in vain' 1 dl for a pow - er that may breathe Calm-ness and peace! for 
—~ S Ad Lid ove 
- ~~ | ~ —_ »¢ = sy 
~ —@re = »- —_—s 2 — = S 
b: @- os ts Wee est e #) Nee re ®~ fe-bo “< e fee obeeer® ee a ef* e: a nme 
= Lt — a eo a eo - ~e } 6r- _ a o* —— = 0 
rt: ’ je a . >) . C—— a : 
Come, with thy heal-ing min - strel-sy, Ce les - tial Spi-rit! O come to me! 


er sway shall ne'er con-trol! 


senatillaaeath “athe Such aimys - tic spe _ a - rowad the soul As cold 
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work 
ided 
his x 
after 
this ; 
fruag 
ly fay 
he ex 
Pe 
finer |; 
place, 
exting 
invest 
hess | 
langu: 
Our I 
warmt 
been ¢ 
easily 
awake 
One 
Which 
tic, wh 
that an 
village 
ountry 
With a 
they lox 
sent fo 
surgeor 
se the 
his ow! 
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change 
sick md 
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one nof 








